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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL 1898. 


Presentation to Professor Arrcnison, R.A., at the Meeting of the 20th June 1898. 


ADDRESS BY MR. F. C. PENROSF, F.R.S., Litt.D., D.C.L., President 1894-96. 


Brorner Ancuirects, Lapres, AND GENTLEMEN, 

HAVE had great pleasure in responding to the request made to me that, as preceding 
President of the Institute, I should undertake an oftice the only one I can imagine which 
your actual President would not perform a great deal better than I can; but under 

the circumstances I can understand his hesitation in respect to the function which has called 
us together to-night. And it is, perhaps, better also that the person who undertakes the duty 
of investing the recipient of this honour should be independent of the body who made the 
selection of the name to be presented to Her Majesty. Few, if any, of our own members will 
want to be told of the claims of George Aitchison, R.A., for this honour; but the proceedings 
of this evening will have a wider circulation, and it is incumbent on me to show, as I hope 
to do, how fully the Council are justified, both on architectural and literary grounds, in the 
choice that has been made. 

Our President’s father was an architect, and appears to have destined him for the pro- 
fession from the very first. There have been, no doubt, cases where this ‘ predestination,” 
if I may call it so, has had an unfavourable effect, and some of the most brilliant careers (of 
which those of Lord Leighton and the President of the Royal Academy are instances) have 
been of those whose natural bent opposed itself successfully to parental proposals. But 
exceptions do not disprove a rule, and it is evident that in general the rule has worked well, 
as it certainly has in the case before us. Mr. G. Aitchison, senior, up to the time of his 
death, was architect to the St. Katharine’s Docks Company. His practice was mainly in 
wharves, warehouses, and offices, and structural alterations on a large scale, and he built the 
road stations on the London and Birmingham Railway. In his younger days he was very 
intimate with Donaldson, who may be called the Father of the Institute ; with T. H. Wyatt, 
who acted under him during the building of the Docks; and he reckoned amongst his 
acquaintances Sir Charles Barry and Professor Cockerell. The two former of these 
took great interest in our President as a boy. Thus he was bred in an architectural 
atmosphere. 

His regular education began at Merchant Taylors’ School, where he remained until his 
sixteenth year, when he was articled to his father, and during his pupilage attended the 
science and art classes at Somerset House, where the late Mr. Herbert, R.A., was then master. 
In 1847 he became a student of the Royal Academy, and after the completion of his articles 
took the degree of B.A. at the University of London, in 1851, after having gained two prizes in 
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mathematics at University College. In January 1853 he travelled through France, and thence 
to Genoa, Leghorn, and Pisa, and arrived in Rome just before the Holy Week, visiting with 
keen interest the most important buildings. From Rome he travelled by land to Naples with a 
friend of his father, and thence to Amalfi, Salerno, and Pestum. Returning to Rome, he made 
valuable friendships with the artists assembled there in that year (1853)—viz. G. H. Mason, 
the idyllic painter, by whom he was introduced to two future Presidents of the Royal Academy, 
Leighton and Sir Edward Poynter ; and he also met Waterhouse and W. Burges. Leaving 
Rome after the Holy Week of 1854, he travelled in company with Burges to Arezzo, Perugia, 
and Assisi, where they stayed some weeks, making notes and sketches of the important fresco 
decorations of Cimabue and Giotto in the church of San Francisco. Thence they went to 
Florence, where they stayed several months, making notes and taking sketches and measure- 
ments of some of the palaces and other monuments; then continuing their studies at Siena, 
Pisa, Lueca, and Pistoja. As the cholera was raging they could not visit any places 
further north in Italy, but proceeded ria Leghorn to Marseilles, and visited Lyons, Beaume, 
Dijon, and Troyes together, where they sketched and measured. The two friends then 
separated, and Mr. Aitchison met his parents at Paris, and then returned to Italy, visiting 
Milan, Venice, Padua, Ravenna, Faenza, Bologna, Ferrara, and Verona, and then, by way of 
Switzerland, Strasburg, and Paris, returned to London in the summer of 1855. He then 
became his father’s head clerk, and was taken into partnership with him in 1859. Before 
this partnership he saw a great deal of work of an engineering character on the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway. 

In June 1861 his father died, and he began practice on his own account, becoming 
architect to the St. Katharine’s Docks Company, and after the amalgamation of the St. 
Katharine’s with the London and Victoria Docks Company he was joint architect. He was 
engaged chiefly on large massive works—wharves, warehouses, and suites of oftices—but was 
enabled occasionally to introduce architecturally designed fronts and staircases. The tobacco 
warehouse at the Victoria Docks had a frontage of 500 feet, by 170 in depth, costing 
£65,000. Messrs. Hubbuck’s warehouse on the Thames, another of his buildings, has some 
architectural character. 

Having thus laid the sound foundation of constructive execution, as indicated above, we 
find him, in 1865, emerging into genuine and finished architecture by the building of Lord 
Leighton’s house, to which the glass house, the Arab hall, and picture ga‘lery were subse- 
quently added ; and he also designed the ornamental furniture of the house, thus making it 
a complete work, not less admirable for its architectural form and fitness than for its masterly 
decoration, as an example of what may be done in permanent colour. The decoration is not 
of an evanescent character, being mainly of marble, mosaic, and tiles, the ancient tiles being 
Saracenic. ‘The same is the character of other works by our President, as, for instance, 
15 Berkeley Square, 1 South Audley Street, 9 Chesterfield Gardens, 52 Prince’s Gate, and 
1 Grosvenor Crescent, where the structural wood is carved or inlaid with ivory, mother-of- 
pearl, and lapis lazuli. 

In 1869, through a chance recommendation given by Leighton, he altered and decorated 
the hall and staircase at 44 Belgrave Square for the Hon. Perey Wyndham, for which 
paintings in combination were made by Leighton; and this led to his being employed in 
much decorative work, viz. for Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise at Kensington 
Palace, for the Duke of Montrose, Lord Leconfield, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, Mr. Eustace Smith, M.P., Mr. John Aird, M.P., Mr. J. H. Renton, and a great 
many others. 


In 1868 he built the new Board Room for the Thames Conservancy, designing also the 
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furniture, whilst Leighton modelled the frieze of the Board Room. In 1871 he altered and 
enlarged the house of Mr. F. Lehmann, M.P., 15 Berkeley Square, and designed the furniture. 
In 1884 a house for Mr. J. Stewart Hodgson, which had been left unfinished by the death of 
his friend F. P. Cockerell, was put into his hands to complete. This implied the design of 
the whole of the interior work and decorations. For the same owner he also made large 
additions to his house at Lythe Hill, designed the fittings, and decorated the rooms with 
colour and bronze. In 1877-78 he rebuilt Founders’ Hall, and in 1886 the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Offices in Pall Mall, and in 1892 decorated in colour the Livery Hall of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company. The works above enumerated are only a small part of the list that could 
be mentioned. 

He designed the decorations for the British Art Section at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
and was elected one of the officers of Public Instruction in Paris. He has been elected a 
member of the Société Centrale of the French architects, and also of that of Belgium, is a 
foreign Associate of the Royal Academy of Belgium, and has received numerous medals from 
America and our own colonial associations in recognition of his claims as an architect. 

In 1881 he was elected Associate of the Royal Academy, and in that position annually 
gave some lectures, but, after being chosen Professor of Architecture in 1887, he has given 
a whole course of lectures annually. 

To his architectural he has added much good literary work, besides the lectures already 
referred to. He wrote the Science and Art Syllabus on the Principles of Ornament. He edited 
Ward’s Principles of Ornament in 1892, and four years later added an Appendix on the Orders. 
In fact, he not only edited but practically rewrote the whole work. 

He is a contributor to the Dictionary of National Biography, and one of the Examiners 
in the Science and Art Department at South Kensington. 

Although the claim for nomination to the Royal Gold Medal is not in the least confined 
to members of this Institute, and has been so considered by the Council on various occasions, 
it is nevertheless a source of great satisfaction to find one so worthy to receive it amongst 
our own body, and one who has so continually assisted our pursuits. 

Elected thirty-six years ago, our Gold Medallist of this year has assisted frequently 
in the Council, was Vice-President for four years reckoning from 1889, has contributed 
various Papers of great interest, has been an Examiner in the Voluntary Examina- 
tions, and has worthily maintained since 1896 the honourable but not unonerous post of 
President. 

I wish to conclude with a few remarks on the Royal Academy Professorial lectures before 
closing this short summary of our President’s claims to this distinction. No one can have 
read these valuable lectures, always fully reported in The Builder, without feeling that they 
are calculated to encourage the architectural students who heard them, as well as those 
who have followed them as readers, to keep before their eyes a high ideal of Architecture 
as an Art, based on sound construction, technical knowledge, and true principles of design as 
its essential aim; and that whilst archeological considerations are not to be ignored they 
should never be allowed to dictate or force the hand of the architect into lines inconsistent 
with the former more important principles, and that it is only on such lines that Architecture 
can flourish as a living Art. I am not aware that any one has urged these views, which 
appear to me to be perfectly sound, so persistently and so well as our President, whom, with, 
I am sure, your approval, I shall now proceed to invest with Her Majesty’s gracious gift. 
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PROFESSOR AITCHISON’S REPLY. 


Brotuer Arcuitects, Lavres, AND GENTLEMEN, 
FTER the flattering remarks that have been made by my learned predecessor, 
Mr. Penrose, who has just received honours from Cambridge, and is about to receive 
more from Oxford, it would be difficult to know what to say if it were necessary to 
speak of myself, but I do not think it is. All I need say is to return you my heartfelt 
thanks for the honour you have done me. In proposing me for this gracious gift 
of Her Majesty the Queen, and thus adding my name to the illustrious catalogue, you 
have, in my opinion, conferred on me as an architect the greatest honour that England 
can bestow. 

The most ardent desire I have is to see English architecture come to the forefront, and 
erect masterpieces in England which epitomise the grand thoughts of the day, and give them a 
character which will attract mankind. When I look at Salisbury, at Westminster, at York, at 
Peterborough, at Durham, and at Lincoln I cannot think that they fall greatly below the most 
renowned cathedrals of Europe. I cannot believe that the nation that has given us the steam- 
engine, the railway, the telegraph, the steamboat, and all the triumphs of iron; that has given 
us Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer; Parkes, Simpson, and Lister; Turner, 
Leighton, Millais, and Burne-Jones; Wordsworth, Browning, Tennyson, and! Swinburne, 
can have sunk so much below the standard of our semi-barbarous forefathers as to be 
incapable of developing the architecture we have into a true presentment of the highest 
aspiration of the nation and the ideal beauty of our time. No, it is that we have got into a 
wrong groove, and we must get out of it before architecture ever again becomes a progressive 
art, and can equal or surpass the glorious masterpieces of the past. 

The Renaissance men, although they did some noble and some beautiful work, got 
t 
at Roman architecture was perfection, and therefore could not be sur- 


architecture out o ] 
and proclaiming t 
passed ; ever since all the architects of Christendom have only paraphrased some deceased 


1e way of progress by casting themselves at the feet of the Romans, 


f 
] 
1) 


architecture. 

No one can deny that architecture is the poetry of arrangement and construction, and 
we must have these at our finger-ends before we can hope to progress, so that when the 
heaven-born genius comes he will have his tools ready. Genius to us is a causeless sport, to 
use the breeder’s term; but, looking at its paramount importance to mankind, one would think 
it of more importance for us to study the causes that produce genius than to improve the 
breed of racehorses or of sporting dogs. You are not to think that arrangement and con- 
struction alone will give us all we want, for if construction alone could do it the marvellous 
works in iron of the engineers would have given it us. We have first to conceive the proper 
character each of our buildings should have, and then to study the methods of expression that 
the masters of our art have employed, and to learn how we may express our thoughts in our 
own climate ; and we lave both to study and to strive, for these are the foundations of all 
improvement. We must, too, of necessity have change and novelty; different times, different 
surroundings, and different circumstances beget a different frame of mind. We cannot suppose 
that the delight at the lark’s song affected the Greeks, the Romans, the medizvals, and people 
of the Renaissance exactly in the same way as it affects Englishmen of the nineteenth century. 
Homer and the Greek dramatists, Virgil and Horace, Dante and Chaucer were possibly poets 
superior to our own, but they do not come home to us like those of our own day. The loves 
and misfortunes of the past do not touch us as those of the present, and few of us can weep 
over the misfortunes of Hecuba, Iphigenia, Antigone, and Dido. Our own poets, Shake- 
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speare and Milton, whom we look on as the greatest, do not touch the inmost strings of our 
bearts like the poets of yesterday or to-day. Walter Scott saw this, and said the surroundings 
may be of any time you like, but the heroes and heroines must be of to-day, or no one will 
take an interest in them. Our revivals of Classic, of Gothic, or of Renaissance may be very clever 
and very good, but no one of them ever caused the same emotion in us as the originals did in 
the people of their day. I know you will say people did care for architecture in those days, 
and they do not now; but while there are buildings to be erected it depends mostly on the 
architect whether they are to be true and good, for he can always refuse to erect that which 
he feels is not true or not proper. 

I feel sure that there must be structural poets among that vast army of architects with 
which the country is now furnished, and though I feel it is rather an impertinence to suggest 
what a poet should do, I cannot help feeling that there are vast fields still untouched. One 
of the greatest merits of Athenian architecture is that it takes the utmost advantage of the 
clear air and brilliant sunshine of Athens both in the main structure of its buildings and also 
in its mouldings ; and, mind you, the materials are marble. 

We, since Gothic times, have never taken the slightest trouble with our mouldings, 
to make them tell their tale in the damp and dulness of our climate, and when one 
considers that architecture has been defined as the art of moulding this alone offers a large 
field. 

Another field, not altogether so untouched as moulding, is proportion, and that field is 
infinite. And here I speak of the infinity of good proportion, for there is a still greater 
infinity of bad. In a handful of flowering grasses each one will give you a different and 
elegant proportion at least for iron, and we need not be confined for ever to the classic 
proportions perfected by Vignola and Palladio. 

We have scarcely tried to bring cast iron within the pale of architecture, although it has 
a capacity for taking almost every form, and is open to the magnificcnce of enamel. In fact, 
colour is almost untried, and, seeing the dust and soot of large manufacturing towns, it would 
add both to their healthfulness and to our good spirits, if, in our damp and depressing climate, 
the fronts of our buildings ceased to be of dingy brick and were resplendent with gorgeous 
colour and gleaming with gold. I know that there is a prejudice against the use of coloured 
and enamelled pottery (ironically called buildings of crockery), but since Nature has coloured 
all her work we need not be ashamed of colouring ours, and the gorgeous and monumental 
decoration of Darius’s Palace at Susa should dispel this misconception. 

I have only touched on a few subjects, but even with these | fear I have exhausted your 
patience. Let us hope that our new structural poets may give us a beauty and magnificence 
hitherto undreamt of ; and that Architecture may again captivate the public and be the boast 
and pride of the coming century. 
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9, Conputr Street, Lonpon, W., 25¢/ 


CHRONICLE. 
Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 

A numerous company of and their 
friends, including several ladies, assembled at the 
Institute on the 20th to witness the presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal. The President and 
Mr. Penrose met with the heartiest of receptions. 
Mr. Penrose, who has been a member of the 
Institute over fifty-two years, and himself received 
the Medal fifteen years ago, absent members will 
be glad to hear was looking remarkably strong 
and well. The President, unhappily, was suffer- 
ing from a severe cold, which made speaking an 
effort. Other Gold Medallists present were Mr. 
James (1895) and Mr. Ernest 
(1896). 

On the walls of the Meeting-room were hung a 
collection of between fifty and sixty of the Presi 
dent’s drawings, mostly water-colour, some of 
them done in the early fifties during the tour 
mentioned by Mr. Penrose. These included the 
exquisitely coloured vault of the Sanctuary of 
San Vitale, Ravenna ; the Baptistery of St. Mark’s, 
Venice ; bits of the interior of Pisa Cathedral, one 
showing the famous lamp the oscillations of which 
suggested to Galileo the theory of the pendulum ; 
interiors of Sant’ Agnese, Rome ; the Bocca della 
Veriti, Santa Maria in Cosmedin, Rome, and 
other sketches. Others, representative of the 
President’s executed designs, consisted of many 
well-known decorated interiors, some mosaic pave- 
ments, stained-glass windows, various ceilings 
and staircases, park gates, «ce. 

There were also exhibited a series of portraits 
of Gold Medallists since the first grant of the 
Medal in 1848. This collection, it may be men- 
tioned, has been got together at some pains during 
the past twelve months. There are many gaps, 
but it is hoped to make the series quite complete. 
They are now hung in the recently opened Tea 
and Smoking Room. 

Dr. A. S. Murray [H.A.], in a few remarks at 
the close of the Meeting, said he would not pre- 
tend to express the pleasure it gave them all to 
listen to Mr. Penrose when he was recounting 
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the achievements of the President from his youth 
up to the present date. To most of them that 
extraordinary versatility of his was more or less 
strange; they knew him chiefly from his draw- 
ings, from his lectures to the Academy, and 
from certain of his works, like the grand stair- 
ease for Lord Leconfield, in Chesterfield Gardens, 
Speaking for himself, he was not at all prepared 
to hear of the vast amount of work he had done 
in his earlier days. Most of them—at least, he 
himself—knew their President chiefly as a friend, 
as a man to whom classical architecture was 
dearer than perhaps to any other man he (Dr. 
Murray) had ever met; and especially because 
of the services the Professor had rendered in 
the Museum when they had been in difficulties 
of one kind or another in the restoration or 
reparation of pieces of ancient Greek architecture 
that had come down to them. No pleasure had 
ever been greater to him in such a difficulty than 
to have the assistance—the ready and warm 
assistance—of the President of the Institute. He 
would not have risen for a moment (he had no 
right to speak among people learned in architec- 
ture) except for this fact of a long friendship 
which, however, was no matter of uniqueness, 
because they were all old friends of his—and 
except for his intimate connection with Greek 
architecture, which, so far as it was represented in 
the British Museum, was under his (the speaker's) 
charge for the time. [very one must have been 
much impressed by Mr. Penrose’s record, and 
have listened with the greatest delight to the 
President's speech in reply. 


The Congress of Hygiene at Madrid. 


Mr. T. W. Cutler [ /’.], who kindly accepted the 
Council's nomination to represent the Institute at 
the recent International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography at Madrid, reports as follows :-— 

5, Queen Square, W.C.: 20th June 1898. 
To THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL OF 
THE R.LD.A. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Congress was opened on 
Sunday, the 10th of April, in the large hall of 
the National Library, and was a State function. 
It was expected that Her Majesty the Queen 
Regent and H.M. Alfonso XIII. would have 
opened the Congress in person, but owing to the 
hourly expectation of war being declared they 
were prevented. The Congress was opened by 
the Minister of the Interior, supported by other 
Ministers of State, the Archbishop, the Governor 
and Mayor of Madrid, distinguished naval and 
military officers, the Foreign Ambassadors, offti- 
cers and savants from all the Courts of Europe, 
making a brilliant gathering of 2,000 persons. 
The rich costumes of the ladies vied with the 
orders, decorations, and uniforms of all nationali- 
ties. ‘here was an unusually small number of 
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English delegates—only 43, whilst France and 
Germany were represented by 150 each. 

I need not enter into the work of the Congress, 
as full details will be published later in the 
ofticial proceedings which [ hope to present to the 
Library of the Institute. 

Notwithstanding that war was declared during 
the Congress, the delegates were treated with 
great courtesy and hospitality by the people and 
the State. Visits were arranged to Government 
buildings, hospitals, and other places of interest 
during the afternoons, and to banquets and re- 
ceptions in the evenings. In particular I may 
mention that H.M. the Queen Regent and the 
King received us at the palace, and entertained 
us most regally. 

The Prime Minister gave a State banquet at 
the Opera House—where I had the honour of 
being placed at the high table. On Sunday the 
17th, the closing day of the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, Council, and members of the Central 
Society of Architects of Spain most graciously 
and hospitably entertained me at a banquet 
which they gave in honour of the representative 
of the R.I.B.A. Most flattering speeches were 
made, and I thanked them for their good-fellow- 
ship, on behalf of the President and Council of 
the R.I.B.A., and assured them of a hearty wel- 
come if they came to England. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Yours obediently, 
THomas W. CuTLer. 


The Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


The following note has been received from the 
Rey. T. Fowler, D.D., President of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford :— 

May I be allowed, as President of the College, 
to call attention to what appears to me the singular 
omission in Mr. T. G, Jackson’s paper on Medieval 
Libraries, published in your number of May 21, 
of any mention of the interesting and historic 
Library of this College? It is the “ trilinguis 
bibliotheca ’’ (the three tongues being Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew) of which Erasmus, writing 
to John Claymond, the first President, in 1519, 
says that it will attract more scholars to Oxford 
than were formerly attracted to Rome. This 
language is doubtless exaggerated; but still, a 
library amply furnished with printed books, the 
most recent products of the great continental 
printing-presses, in classical and secular as well 
as patristic and theological literature, must have 
been a notable and pleasing novelty to the learned 
world of Oxford. But it is, of course, the build- 
ings rather than their contents with which Mr. 
Jackson is concerned. Still, it is curious that he 
should have overlooked a library which, with its 
fine barrel roof, its beautiful Tudor windows, and 
its ample proportions, is so characteristic a speci- 


men of the domestic architecture of that time. 
Add the rows of benches, desks, and bookcases, 
which are probably of the same date as the 
building (1516 or 1517), and we have a library 
which, with its fittings, notwithstanding the re- 
moval of the chains and rods from the cases, and 
the substitution of plain balls for the more 
decorative finials which originally surmounted the 
benches, yields to none of the older libraries in 
Oxford, unless it be that of Merton, in historic or 
architectural interest. 
Mr. Penrose’s New Honours. 


At Cambridge, on the 15th inst., the Public 
Orator, Dr. Sandys, in presenting Mr. Penrose 
for the honorary degree of Doctor in Letters, 
welcomed him back to his University as one who 
had taken his degree in the Mathematical Tripos of 
1842, and who had thrice rowed in the University 
boat race some fifty-seven years ago, only once 
among the vanquished, but twice among the 
victors. He was probably the only man living 
who had stood not only on the summit of St. Paul’s, 
but also on that of the Olympieum at Athens. 
Viro ad tantam altitudinem evecto non sine 
reverentia quadam in hoc templo honoris lauream 
nostram ldaeti decernimus. 

In the list of Mr. Penrose’s honours given in 
The Times, one greatly prized by him was omitted 
—that of the Knighthood of the Order of the 
Saviour in Greece, conferred by the King of the 
Hellenes some years ago. 

At Oxford, on the 22nd, Mr. Penrose received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law, the 
Public Orator referring to him as the interpreter 
of the Parthenon, to whom archeological studies 
owed much of their present vitality. 

Société Frangaise d’Archéologie. 

The Comte de Marsy (Hon. Corr. M.) has written 
to invite the co-operation of members of the 
Royal Institute at the Congress of the Société, to 
be held at Bourges early in July. Members 
wishing to attend should communicate at once 
with the Comte de Marsy at the office of the 
Société, Compicgne, France. 

The Aberdeen Allied Society. 

The establishment of a new Allied Society in 
Aberdeen has rendered necessary a partition of 
the old Province north of the Forth, of which 
Dundee was the centre. The Dundee Institute 
and the Aberdeen Society have come to the fol- 
lowing arrangement, which has received the 
approval of the Council :— 

Dundee to be the centre for the counties of 
Forfar, Perth, Fife, Kinross, and Clack- 
mannan. 

Aberdeen to be the centre for the counties of 
Aberdeen, Kincardine, Inverness, and the 
northern part of Scotland. 
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The Holborn-Strand Improvement. 


The Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council have submitted to their Council a 
scheme for a new thoroughfare from Holborn to 
the Strand, which in the Council’s recent publica 
tion, History of London Street Improvements 
is officially described as “in accordance with the 


suggestions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects as modified by the Improvements 
Comumittee.”’ The Institute plan, which was sub- 


mitted early in 1896, is given in 
Vol. III. 3rd Series, p. 435. 
extract from The Times of the 20th inst. : 

“The present scheme is to carry a new road, 
100 feet wide, from a point in Holborn immediately 
opposite Southampton Row directly towards the 
Strand. The new street would absorb Little 
Queen Street, and, not touching, but running to 
the west of, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, would cross the 
lines of Great Queen Street, Sardinia Street, Vere 
Street, and Stanhope Street. The approach to 
the Strand would take the form of a crescent, one 
horn of which would strike that thoroughfare at 
the corner of Wellington Street, thus giving direct 
access to Waterloo Bridge, while the eastern horn 
would enter opposite the church of St. Clement 
Danes, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Law Courts. In forming the road it is pro- 
posed to acquire the whole of the buildings between 
the Strand and the new crescent, Wych Street 
being thus wholly and Drury Lane partially 
abolished. The area thus cleared would form one 
of the most valuable sites in London, and build- 
ings of importance and architectural value would 
naturally be placed upon it. Holywell Street and 
the blocks of houses between it and the Strand 
would, it is unnecessary to say, disappear. The 
two churches of St. Mary and St. Clement Danes, 
on the other hand, would be untouched ; and the 
Strand would be widened on the north of St. 
Mary’s so as to place that striking building in a 
proper setting. The Law Courts would gain in 
dignity from the new approach and would group 
into the architectural features. 

“We have said that the present is an ap 
propriate time for carrying out such a scheme. 
Several improvements necessarily connected with 
such a street have already been 
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authorised. Phe 
demolition of Holywell Street was sanctioned 
by Parliament last year. Thi 
Southampton Row to 60 feet is in pros 
arrangements for that purpose having been made 
with the Duke of Bedford by voluntary agree- 
ment; and the insanitary areas between Clare 
Market and Drury Lane are to be cleared and 


ress, 


rebuilt under the authority of the Home Office 
and Parliament. Not only do these improvements 
facilitate the formation of the proposed street, 
but they furnish reasons against delay. The 


removal of the buildings between Holywell Street 
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and the Strand will greatly raise the value of 
the houses now standing on the north side of 
the former street, and, if these are at any time 
to be in turn taken for such a thoroughfare as 
that suggested, it is foolish to wait till their 
value is enhanced. ‘The whole improvement 
should be carried out at the same time. Again, 
the insanitary areas, when cleared, will obviously 
be dealt with in one way if the neighbourhood 
remains as it is, and in quite a different way it 
one of the great streets of London runs through 
their midst. Hence, if the street is to be formed 
at all, the necessary Parliamentary power should 
be obtained without delay. 

‘‘ Mr, Shaw Lefevre’s estimate of the cost of the 
new street is surprisingly low. This arises from 
the fact that the property to be taken is mostly 
of a very poor character, while from its central 
position a great new street will supply sites of 
very great value. Poor as they are, the buildings 
taken (with the trade compensation incident to 
such a taking) are valued at no less than 
4,442,500/. But the selling value of the ground- 
rents which will be created on the frontage lands 
is put at no less than 4,088,300/., leaving a net 
cost of 854,200/. only. ‘To this is to be added 
120,000/. for the actual making of the street, 
with the accompanying subway and sewers, and 
150,000/. for the expense of re-housing persons of 
the labouring class displaced. The total cost 
thus reaches 624,200/., which represents about 
3-16ths of a penny in the pound on the county 
rates for the first year after the commencement of 
the improvement. Against this is to be set such 
receipts as the Council may obtain from a better- 
ment rate of the character authorised by Parlia- 
ment in the case of the Tower Bridge approach. 
The expenditure will be a mere bagatelle for a 
thoroughfare which will enormously facilitate 
traffic in the heart of London, and will give 
air and space and dignity to a part of the 
capital which is at present a mere network of 
obscure streets.” 


REVIEWS. 
(197) 
THE GUILDHALL, LONDON. 


A Guide to the Guildhail of the City of London : loge ther 
with a short account of its TTistoric Associations, and 
the Municipal Work carried on therein. Printed b 
rder of the Corporation of London under the direct 
of the City Lands Committee; and compiled by Jolu 
James Baddeley, Chairman of the Committee, 1898.”’ 


LXXV, 


By the courtesy of the Corporation of London 
this official guide to their Guildhall has been 
added to the Library of the Institute. It is a 
fresh token of the revived interest which the Cor- 
poration have for many years past taken in the 
history of the ancient and famous city they 
represent, and the desire shown to extend their 
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influence to matters of art and general culture for 
the benefit of the citizens. Besides the important 
series of volumes published by the Corporation 
during the past half century dealing with the 
history of the City, there are books, old and new, 
sufficient to form a goodly library, on the history, 
archeology, and architecture of London. None, 
however, surpasses in real value Stowe’s ‘‘ Survey,” 
which gives a most minute and almost exhaustive 
account of this city of old renown before the 
Great Fire swept it all away. 

The walls of the Guildhall remain almost the sole 
memorial of old London—Shakespeare’s London 
—to carry on the historic associations and link the 
past and present ages together. These walls, which 
echoed the jubilation of the citizens when the 
news of the victory at Agincourt was brought to 
the City, have from that time till now been the 
chief resort for counsel in times of danger and for 
receptions and festivities in times of victory and 
national rejoicing. Apart from such memories, 
and viewing the Guildhall from the point of view 
most interesting to us as architects, it presents 
many matters for study and many archzological 
problems not easy of solution, for the Guildhall of 
to-day is the result of centuries of additions and 
alterations. 

The Crypt is probably the most interesting 
portion of the building, as indicating the early 
history of the Guildhall. It is divided transversely 
into two equal halves by a brick wall. The 
eastern half has six handsome clustered pillars of 
Purbeck marble, and half pillars on the side walls 
carrying a finely groined stone roof and the floor 
of the hall above. The four bays correspond with 
the bays of the roof of the hall, and the half pillars 
continued through the hall divide the wall and 
support the principals. 

The western half is altogether different ; here 
we have two brick walls supporting brick barrel- 
vaults running east and west. The centre division 
or aisle is clear, but the side vaults are divided by 
cross walls of brick corresponding to the four bays 
of the hall above. Still more curious it is to find 
in this crypt that between these brick divisions are 
half pillars on the side walls, having springing 
stones of a groined roof, all of much simpler char- 
acter than those in the Eastern Crypt. These 
very clearly show that this half of the Crypt was 
not built along with the hall above, but belongs to 
some earlier structure, and there can be no reason- 
able doubt that this earlier structure was the older 
Guildhall, said to have been built in 1826, which 
had its front in Aldermanbury. Probably this 
Western Crypt, being very old, was too weak to 
stand the strain of the fire and the falling of the 
roof of the hall and one of the two great lanterns 
which surmounted it, and in the rebuilding of 
1669 the present brick walls aud vaulting were 
substituted. 


In “ The Guide ”’ will be seen a sketch of “the 
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Ancient Roof’’ which was destroyed by the fire, but, 
unfortunately, the authority for the sketch is not 
mentioned. After the present splendid roof was 
erected by our late President, Sir Horace Jones, 
he read a Paper entitled ‘“‘ Some Account of the 
Alterations and New Buildings at the Guildhall, 
City of London,” * which was followed by a very 
interesting discussion as to the kind of roof that 
was burnt in 1666—whether it was carried by 
moulded arches of stone, as at Mayfield in Sussex, 
for which there was some good evidence, or a 
hammer beam roof of the usual type. If at the 
time there had been any sketch, such as is given 
in “ The Guide,” known or approved as authentic, 
there would have been no debate. It would, there- 
fore, be interesting and instructive to know if 
there is any good authority for this ‘ Ancient 
Roof,’ so that we may judge of the value of the 
arguments then used by the most competent 
architects and antiquaries who joined in the dis- 
cussion. 

It is a thousand pities that while the Corpora- 
tion were reconstructing the Guildhall under the 
able guidance of Sir Horace Jones, they did not 
erect a new front. At present it is simply wretched, 
and looks as if it would soon compel something 
being done by falling down altogether. Strangers 
coming to visit the Guildhall of the greatest city 
the world has known are greatly shocked at its 
outward appearance, and the bad impression of the 
first and last view is likely to remain even after 
seeing the interior of the Hall, the Council Cham- 
ber, the Library, and all the other really beautiful 
interiors of which illustrations are given in ‘‘ The 
Guide.” 

We may add, in closing these brief notes, that to 
see the Guildhall in all its glory the visitor must 
be present at some great function—royal reception 
or Lord Mayor’s dinner. When the eight hundred 
cuests are seated at the tables shown in one of the 
illustrations: when the dais is oceupied by the 
notables of the land: when the loving-cup circulates 
and the toast-master calls on the assembly to 
drink the health of ‘the Lord Mayor ’—may we 
be there to respond ! 

THOMAS ARNOLD. 


(198) 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Architectural Photography: Practical Lessons and 
Sugg StiONS jor Amateurs. By G. A. T. Middl toil, 


A.RILB.A. 80. Lond, 1898. [Messrs. Hazell, Watson, 


& Viney, Ltd., 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill.] 

There is no doubt that the “ amateur photo- 
grapher "’ is becoming a very important person, so 
far as numbers go, and of course the literature 
on the subject must keep pace with the demand. 
One of the latest attempts to provide the would-be 
photographer with hints as to what to do and 


* R.LB.A. Traysactions 1865, p. 177. 
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what to avoid is the little work by Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton, entitled “ Architectural Photography,” 
or, as the title page states, “ Practical Lessons and 
Suggestions for Amateurs.’’ The short preface 
indicates that the book is a reprint of articles 
which appeared from time to time in the Amateur 
Photographer, and is intended “to show how 
architecture should be studied from a pictorial 
view rather than as a science.’ This is a very 
much-to-be-desired attempt, as generally photo- 
eraphs of architectural subjects are far from being 
‘“‘pictures.’”’ It is really very difficult to make a 
picture with any life in it by such a mechanical 
means as the action of light on a sensitised medium, 
quite apart from the skill required in the various 
stages through which the plate or film and print 
have to go before the completed picture is ready 
for inspection. Perhaps there is a little too much 
use made of the ideal, too great an attempt made 
to force it on the reader. The porch at Dol may 
express “rest,”’ but it is the porch which does so, 
not the photograph or the method by or manner 
in which it is transferred to paper. A good hand 
at manipulation might express the story, if there 
be one, which the porch has to tell, much better 
than the man who has the whole ideal in his 
head, but cannot get the lens to bring it out for 
him ; however, I must not enlarge upon what is a 
matter of opinion only. 

The book is very pleasant reading to one who 
has got over the first difficulties (which every 
amateur has to surmount), particularly if he be of 
an architectural turn of mind; at the time 
it is a question if the man who can take a photo- 
eraph of every “bit” h quite so 
ready with his pencil as he should be, and there is 
no doubt more will be 1 iking a sketch 
than by taking a taking all 
things together, for the student, sketching is very 
much more to be desired than ph¢ 
sketch being “illustrated ’’ with bits of detail to a 
larger scale and figur si 
it, is the way to learn, 
amuse oneself. At should 
recollected that photo useful as 
records of old buildings whicl are » be 
down, being for this purp 
than sketches. 
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Max CLARKE. 
(199 
AN ARCHITECT’S RE 
Bi iif 
ster, 1898. "Py 
16 St. Ann’s Sq 


MINISCENCES. 


Manchu 


No class of modern liter 
connected with the increased publicity and facili- 
ties for social intercourse of the last fifty or sixty 
years than that of personal ren ( 


ture is more intimately 


liniscence, and the 
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experiences of those who have attained some sort 
of publicity, or have to tell of those whose names 
are before the public, find, as a rule, ready readers. 

Though written, as the preface tells us, more 
with the intention of interesting friends at whose 
request the book was undertaken, than in the hope 
of appealing to a general public, and though 
events and persons are occasionally treated in a 
strain of somewhat more importance than would 
be attached to them by the man in the street, 4: 
Architect's Experiences overflows with enthusiasm, 
and is full of anecdotes genially and racily told. 
The book is principally concerned with Manchester, 
and its connection with pictorial and dramatic 
art, but also contains records of events of interest 
in the history of the theatre during the period 
extending (as the author describes his range of 
memory) from the “tail end of Keene’s work ”’ 
down to the present time, and supplies us with a 
fund of reminiscence of professional and amateur 
theatricals. A brief sketch of the development of 
the drama during that period is illustrated by 
anecdotes scattered up and down the book, 
especially by those relating to the work of the 
elder Calvert and Sir Henry Irving. 

Little serious criticism is attempted, but few 
will quarrel with the conclusion at which Mr. 
Darbyshire arrives with regard to the accurate 
and elaborate staging of the Shakespearean drama 
achieved by the well-known actors and managers 
of to-day. The mass of playgoers would hardly 
tolerate Shakespeare before labelled screens ; but, 
though such representations may be regarded as 
striving rather after the uncommon than the 
ideal, many will risk the “soft impeachment” 
of ‘superiority’ by the confession of thorough 
enjoyment from some of the plays ably acted 
without scenic accessories. 

The book has been carefully edited, with a few 
small exceptions. The statement referring to th 
classic theatre, that “the safety of human lif 
did not constitute an element in the construction 
of gladiatorial arenas or theatrical auditoria,”’ is 
rather sweeping. 

An Architect’s Experiences has little special 
professional importance ; but one leaves it with the 
feeling of having read some pleasant gossip, and 
with the impression that, dealing though it does 
with many men and many things, no unkindly 
word has been said about any of them. 

Manchester. Percy WorrTHINGTON. 

(200) 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Church of Pete rborough: <A Desi ripti 
s Fabrice, and a Brief History of the Episcopal See. 
fell’s Cathedral Series.” 80. Lond. 1898, Price 

. 6d. ‘Messrs. George Bell & Sons, York Street, Covert 

Garden, W.C. 


(/eadval 


This useful little publication is one of a series of 
excellent guide-books to our cathedrals, published 
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times are noticed, and some of the fit- 
tings of the recent restoration are in- 
cluded in the illustrations. Attention is 
called to several interesting buildings 
in the precincts, among others to the 
gateway forming the entrance, also to 
the Chapel of St. Thomas 4 Becket, the 
Deanery gateway, the walls of the old 
refectory, and the beautiful ruins of the 
infirmary; but, with regard to the 
entrance gateway to the precincts, a 
curious mistake 1s made in describing 
the pointed arch on the west side as 
Perpendicular, when it clearly belongs 
to the Decorated period, and must 
have been erected about A.D. 1350. 
The author also omits to mention that 
pilgrims to the shrine of St. Peter 
took off their shoes at this gateway. 
The latter part of the book comprises 
notes on the picturesque Guildhall in 
the Market-place, and on the parish 
church of St. John the Baptist, 
formerly situate in the fields east of 
the cathedral, and rebuilt about the 
year 1400 in its present position near 


Peterborough Cathedral. Remains of Saxon Church (Piers and Walls of the Market-place. The author concludes 
present South Transept shaded diagonally), Drawn by W. H. Lord. 


























hy Messrs. George Bell and Sons, and edited by 
Messrs. Gleeson White and E. F. Strange; the 
author in this case being the Rev. W. D. Sweeting, 
Vicar of Maxey, formerly Head Master of the 
King’s School, in the Precincts, Peterborough. 
The book commences with a history of the extra- 
ordinary development of the city in the present 
century, during which the population has increased 
from 8,500 to about 30,000 ; and then traces the 
history of the monastic church of St. Peter from 
Saxon times (when the town was known first as 
Medehampstead, and in later times as Burgh) to 
the dissolution of the monastery by Henry VIIL., 
in whose reign the last Abbot became the first 
Bishop. Much interesting information is given 
of the gradual growth of the present cathedral, 
which was commenced at the east end and 
finished at the west, with the present glorious 
west front; and a plan, on page 9, shows the 
lately discovered foundations of part of the Saxon 
Church, which was the predecessor of the present 
building. The book is well illustrated by photo- 
sraphs, and contains some careful plans and 
artistic drawings by Messrs. W. H. Lord and H. P. 
Clifford. 

In connection with the recent controversy as to 
the best method of dealing with the defective parts 
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of the west front, the author ably supports the ; ce 


Dean and Chapter in their decision to rebuild the se wes Wk} SON 
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Doorway to Peterborough Cathedral from Cloister Court, North-east. 


Drawn by H. P. Clifford. 
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with a brief history of the Benedictine monastery 
attached to the church of St. Peter, with a list 
of the abbots in chronological order, and of the 
bishops from 1541 to the present time. 
Congratulations are due to Messrs. Bell & Sons, 
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the editors, the author, and the illustrators, on the 
production of an excellent, reliable, and interest- 
ing guide-book, which only needs to be studied 
to be appreciated. 


Peterborough. H. M. Townsenp. 








MINUTES, XVI. 

At the Sixteenth General Meeting 
Session, held Monday, 20th June 1898, at 
Aitchison, R.A., President, in the chair, with 37 Fellows 
(including 12 members of the Council), 18 Associates, 
5 Hon. Associates, and numerous visitors, the Minutes 
of the meeting held 6th June 1898 [p. 406), were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

The following Associates, attending for the first time 
since their election, were formally admitted, and signed the 
Register—namely, Frank Peck and Harry John Pearson. 

Mr. Penrose, F.R.S., Litt.D., Past-President, delivered 
an Address on the Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal 
to Professor Aitchison, R.A., who, having been duly in- 
vested therewith, replied in acknowledgment of the honour. 
After a few observations by Dr. Mm H.A.] the pro- 
ceedings closed, and the Meeting separated at 9 P.M. 


(Ordinary) of the 
8 p.u., Professor 


Books received for Review. 

Specifications for Building Works and How to Write 
them. By F. R. Farrow, F.R.LB.A. Sm. 80. Lond. 1898. 
Price 3s. 6d. “D. Fourdrinier, B ley Ottice, 46 Catherine 
Street, W.C. 

Architecture Among the Poets. By H. 
Statham. With illustrations by the Author. 
1898.*%, Price 3s. 6d. net. b. T. Batsford, 94 
Holborn. 


Heathcote 
80. Lond. 
High 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS, &c. 
The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
[F.], R.H.A.; Hon. Sec. 
and Treasurer, Mr. Albert E. Murray [F.], A.R.H.A.; 
Members of Council, Messrs. J. J. O’Callaghan, J. Rawson 


President, Mr. Thomas Drew 


Carroll [F’.), George C. Ashlin, R.H.A., Charles Geoghe- 
gan, Charles J. M‘Carthy, William M. Mitchell, R.H.A., 
R. C. Millar [F.)], J. H. Pentland [F.], W. Kaye Parry, W. 
H. Byrne; Auditors, Messrs. F. Batchelor and C. H. Ash- 
worth. 


The Leeds and Yorkshire Society. 


President, Mr. Geo. Corson; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. 
John Tweedale [F’.] and T. Butler Wilson [F.]; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. William H. Thorp [f.]; Hon. Librarian, 
Mr. W. H. Beevers [A.]; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Francis 
W. Bedford [A.]; Members of Council, Messrs. W. 58. 
Braithwaite, W. A. Hobson, G. Atkinson, A. A. France, 
C. B. Howdill [A.]}, A. E. Kirk [4.]; Azditors, Messrs. H. 8. 
Chorley, M.A. [4.], and W. Pott [4.]. 
The Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouthshire 

Society. 

Treasurer, Mr. C. B. Fowler [F.]; 
Dashwood Caple; Hon. 


President and Hon. 
Hon. Secre tary, Mr. W.' H. 
Auditor, Mr. E. H. Bruton [F.). 
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